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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. in desolating each other. ‘The germs of this| ever this penalty is affixed to any crime, the 


Simeiid pacific policy have long appeared in the insti-| restorative character of our religion is cer- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. tutions of society. When the arm of the|tainly disregarded. We still adhere, in that 
= ee ae a [avenger of blood was arrested, and the doom | case, to the exterminating policy of barbarous 
rice two rs per annum, payable tn a , | of the offender entrusted to the judgment of}ages. We, in fact, wage a war of annihila- 
an unprejudiced and dispassionate tribunal, | tion upon a part of our race. If we compare 

| one stone was laid in the temple of universal | this part of our policy with the precepts of 
|peace. Let the same principle be introduced | the gospel, with the mild and benevolent cha- 
into the controversies of nations, let the ques-|racter of its founder, and with the spirit 
tion of reparation for injuries, inflicted or at-| which it breathes, we can scarcely find a 
ie aa tempted, be adjudged upon principle and not | single point of resemblance between them. If 
kal For “ The Friend.” |4pon the feeling of resentment; and let the|we attempt to defend the existing practice 
| arbiter be equally the friend of the injured | upon scriptural grounds, we are compelled at 

and the injuring party; then may we expect | once to seek our authorities from other source 
One of the most striking peculiarities by|to see the controversies of nations adjusted | than the precepts or practice of our Saviour. 
which the Christian religion is distinguished | upon Christian and equitable principles. We are driven to the sanguinary code of a 
from all the systems of policy or morals which; Probably there are few who would deny | former and avowedly imperfect dispensation. 
have ever been devised by the wisdom of man, | that this method of adjusting national disputes | Is not this fact an evidence that the doctrine 
is its restorative character. The Founder of! would be more rational than the one usually | to be supported does not belong to the reli- 
Christianity was stigmatised as the friend of | adopted. It looks better in theory than a re-| gion of Christ? And when we attempt to de- 
publicans and sinners, by the exclusive reli- /sort to force. But the military policy has| fend this part of our system, by arguments 
gionists of his day. His own declaration was prevailed so long and so extensively, that | derived exclusively from the Old Testament, 
that he came not to destroy men’s lives, but | most of our politicians are afraid to change | do we not implicitly admit that it is incapable 
to save them. The great object of his mis-|it. There is something in the very idea of | of defence upon Christian principles? What 
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sion on the earth was to seek and to save that | 
which was lost. 


change which wakens opposition. 


So it is in| then are the grounds upon which the system 
And in whatever proportion | relation to capital punishments. The punish-| is to be defended? Not certainly on the au- 


the principles of Christianity become inter- | ment of death has been so long awarded to thority of the Mosaic law, unless it can be 
woven into the policy of nations, in the same | the higher order of crimes, that it looks like | shown that we are bound to keep the whole 


proportion do the laws, and the administration | impeaching the wisdom of our ancestors to | law 


of them, partake of the mild and beneficent | 


propose a change. The restorative policy 


| 
| 


, or that there is something in the law 
itself which binds us to the observance of 


character of its founder. As Christianity | appears more rational as well as more Chris-| one part and exonerates us from another. By 


teaches us to regard the interests of a future | 
state as the primary object of attention in re- 
lation to ourselves, so it leads us to be par- 


tian, but why was it not adopted before this 
time unless it was liable to some important 
objection? Like war, slavery, and the worship 


the laws of Moses the murderer was required 
to be put to death; but murder did not stand 
alone, it was but one in the list of capital 


ticularly tender of the eternal interests of of idols, its origin is lost in the mists of dark | offences ; a transgression of either of the first 


others. Hence the direct operation of this! 
religion is to counteract that exclusive and 
exterminating policy which so conspicuously | 
marks the penal codes of unchristianised and | 
semi-barbarous communities. 

Among the nations of antiquity, war and 


and barbarous ages. 
up in a state of barbarism are often tolerated 
long after the refinements of society render 
their introduction impossible. 


manners and sentiments which Christianity 


| 


The evils which spring | seven commands of the decalogue was punish- 
eo with death. 


The Israelites had no dis- 
cretionary authority in the case ; the law was 


And may we | absolute. But among us several of these capi- 
not fairly presume that the refinement of 


tal offences are scarcely treated as crimes. 
If we are authorised by the precepts of 


rapine were considered to be the proper busi-| and civilisation have produced, would now/|Scripture to punish murder with death, and 
ness of men; and those wars were frequently | exclude the punishment of death from our 


of an exterminating character. But the Prince 
of Peace did not deign to visit the earth in the 
midst of national conflicts. He came when 
the temple of Janus was shut, and the all- 
grasping empire of Rome was at peace with 
all the world. As the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity have been acknowledged in the world, 
and its principles better understood, the wars 
which it has not succeeded in excluding, it 
has at least rendered less savage and san- 
guinary than they formerly were. Wars of 
extermination are no longer waged among 
the professors of Christianity. And probably 
there are none who believe in the divine au- 
thority of the sacred volume, who will hesi- 
tate to admit, that when the Christian religion 
shall have produced its full effect, the whole 
machinery of war will disappear. Nations 
will then no longer exhaust their resources 


penal code, if it was not supported by the 
sanction of the ages that are past? Is not the 
practice continued from a blind attachment 
to an existing order of procedure, rather 
than from a well grounded conviction of its 
propriety ? Do we not continue to put crimi- 
nals to death from an undefined aversion to 
change, rather than from any evidence that 
a change, in this respect, would be improper 
or unsafe ? 

The progress of improvement in the sci- 
ences and arts, since the commencement of 
the present century, indicates a rapid march 
of intellect. The melioration of our penal 
code is one of the numerous indications of 
intellectual advancement which the passing 
age has furnished. But we have not attained 
the acme of perfection while the punishment 
of death retains a place in our system—wher- 


remit or diminish the penalty upon the other 
six capital crimes of the decalogue, we must 
derive the authority from some other source 
than the Mosaic law. It will perhaps be said 
that murder is a more heinous offence than 
either of the other crimes enumerated in the 
decalogue. The question, however, is not what 
is the turpitude of the offence, but what is the 
authority to punish it or any other with death? 
This I presume must be found in the Mosaic 
law, or not found at all, in the. character of 
an injunction. As we have remitted the 
penalty in six cases out of seven, we have 
sufficiently declared our sense that we are not 
subject to the laws of Moses. Our authority 
is therefore an assumed one, founded neither 
upon the precepts of the Jewish nor Chris- 
tian Scriptures, but upon the usages of our 
ancestors, whose maxims we have, in numer- 
ous cases, entirely discarded. 


* 


* 


* 











every description, with death, is totally irre- 
concileable with the restorative policy of the | 
gospel, we may seriously ask why is it con-| 
tinued? Do we admit the truth and divine | 
authority of the Christian religion, and et 
fear to trust it in practice? Do we consider | 
the Christian system as an elegant theory, to! 
be preached up one day in seven, and dis-| 
carded and despised during the other six?) 
Or do we suppose that its precepts are to be, 
regarded in ordinary cases, and overlooked | 
upon extraordinary ones? Whatever the ad- 
vocates for expediency may say, I fearlessly | 
announce the belief, that the principles of | 
Christianity are suited to the nature of man, | 
and that every measure which is opposed to 
those principles will be found eventually im- 
politic. 








If the practice of punishing criminals, of|of peace and the or or restoration of the 


: |commission of similar crimes. 
The argument usually advanced in support | may be answered that if the act is not right 
of capital punishments is grounded upon the in itself, the consequences, whether real or 


supposed necessity of securing society against | 































of our own land. We deny the right—we dis- 
pute the policy—of judicial murder. Capital 
punishment, of necessity, cannot have for its 
object the correction of the suflerer. It has 
not the effect of lessening the number of 
homicidal crimes. It brutalises the public 
mind. It is inoperative to deter from crime. 
In whatever light we view it, it is fraught 
with no virtues, but with many odious and 
repulsive features; and we hope to live to 
see the day when that disgrace to a civilised 
nation, the barbarous gallows, shall be thrown 
aside, to rot and disappear from the face of 
our land, and when man shall no longer dare 
sacrilegiously to doom his fellow man to the 
disgusting death of a dog.” 

The notion that the execution of criminals 
operates as a preventive of crimes, seems to 
be generally abandoned ; at least we are led 
to that conclusion by the legislation respect- 
ing it. For public executions are now pro- 
hibited in some of the states. In our own 


offender are conce belongs to a higher 
tribunal. ‘The right to restrain the maniac 
results from the duty to be performed. He 
has no otherwise forfeited his freedom than 
by proving that his freedom would be dan- 
gerous to himself or others; and the criminal 
has forfeited his freedom in the same way, 
and to the same extent. When the maniac 
has given satisfactory evidence of the restora- 
tion of his understanding, the restraint to 
which he was subjected ought unquestionably 
to cease ; and when the criminal has afforded 
reason to believe that his moral faculties are 
restored, he also ought to enjoy his freedom. 

It is sometimes urged that capital punish- 
ment operates as a warning, and that the 
execution of a criminal may thus prevent the 
To this it 


imaginary, which are expected from it, fur- 





the depredations of unprincipled men; I do 


not object to the object, but disapprove the | 


means. But our legislators, when they assume 
this ground, are not entirely consistent with 
themselves. If the necessity of securing so- 
ciety from the violence of lawless individuals 
can justify their execution, how does it happen 


nish no justification. For we are not to do 
evil, that good may come out of it. And if 
the infliction of death cannot be justified upon 
|the principles of the gospel, it must, in the 
view of an unsophisticated Christian, be evil. 

It is, however, questionable, if not more 
than questionable, whether capital punish- 


state they are effected in private. This change 
removes one of the objections to capital pun- 
ishments. They are no longer permitted to 
brutalise the public mind. But the supposed 
advantage of their example is in great mea- 
sure lost. Still the great and radical objec- 
tion remains untouched. The punishment is 






| 
| 





that maniacs, however desperate or dangerous | ments do operate in the manner supposed. 
their characters, are never subjected to capital | When a sophist of old had been labouring to 
punishment? Insanity is frequently plead in| prove that there was no such thing as motion, 
courts of law, as a bar to the infliction of | the philosopher got up and walked; and we 
death, in cases where homicide has been| might give an answer, about as conclusive, to 
proved. The furious maniac is justly consi- | the preceding argument, by a simple reference 
dered as an object of pity. He is restrained | to facts. A few of these which happen to be 
of his liberty, for his own sake, and for the | at hand will be noticed. 

safety of others. The humanity of modern In the extracts from recent European pa- 
times has provided for the safety and restora-| pers we find the following statements: “ In 
tion of this unfortunate class. Yet persons of| France during the five years ending with 
this description often exhibit the most exqui- | 1829, there were 1182 accusations of murder, 
site art; and, both by actions and words, put | and 352 executions. During the five years 
sober rationality to the blush. They very|ending with 1834 there were 1172 accusa- 
generally manifest no inconsiderable share of ‘tions, and 131 executions. Thus the number 
perverseness ; so that we are frequently un-| of murders was rather less, though the execu- 
able to decide what part of their conduct we | tions were reduced more than half. 

ought to ascribe to vice, and what toinsanity.| ‘In Prussia, from 1820 to 1824 inclusive, 
Now if persons of this description ought not | there were 69 convictions of murder with 54 
to be punished for their actions ; or restrained | executions; from 1825 to 1829, there were 50 
any farther than the safety of others and | convictions with 33 executions; and from 1830 
their own restoration require, it is not easy | to 1834, 43 convictions, with 19 executions. 
to assign a satisfactory reason why those un- | Here again we find the number of homicides 
happy individuals whose moral faculties are | decreasing with the reduction in the execu- 
deranged should not be treated in a similar | tions. 


manner. The proper object is the same in| ~ In Belgium we have a still stronger case. 































vindictive, not restorative. It is the growth 
of barbarism, not of civilisation or Chris- 
tianity. 

It has been justly observed that the effect 
of punishment in the prevention of crimes 
depends more on the certainty of their inflic- 
tion than upon their severity. The truth 
probably is, that most atrocious crimes are 
committed. with a confident expectation of 
escaping detection. The severity of the pun- 
ishment only places the criminal in a state of 
more determined hostility to the community. 
In those countries where highway robbery is 
punished with death, it is always found that 
murders are the usual concomitants of rob- 
bery. For robbers are shrewd enough to 
understand that dead men can tell no tales. 

In this country as well as in some others, 
the refinement and civilisation of our time 
have produced a great and growing aversion 
to the punishment of death. The opinion 
that governments have no proper authority 
to resort to it, has been adopted by many of 
our sober and conscientious citizens. Hence 
there is great reluctance to contributing, in 
any way, to the execution of those sanguinary 





both cases; the safety of society and the re- | Executed for Convicted | laws. The necessary consequence is, that the 
storation of the individual. Punishment ought | various crimes. of muvier. __| greatest criminals are more likely to escape 
to be restorative, not vindictive, in every case. 1800 to 1604 aoe 199 conviction than they would be if our | +4 
The distinction is usually drawn, that the $005 to 1600 88 62 were more con ar the sentiments of the 
criminal is accountable for his actions, but 1810 to: 1614 pd “ communit in free governments the | 
the maniac is not. Accountable to whom? 1615 to 1619 ne = to be eff f : ind iblie 
oO - J : 1820 to 1824 23 38 o be effective, must be an index to the public 
It is impossible to adjust the balance of ac- 1825 to 1829 29 34 opinion. When they are contaminated with 
countability with precision. We cannot decide | 1830 = 1834 tie 20 any of the relics of barbarism, which public 
2 


how far the’ views of the greatest criminal 
have resulted from the incidents of his life, 
«from his exposure to corrupting companions, 
and the neglect of his education. Nor can 


we ascertain how much of the conduct of the | 


maniac is the effect of hallucination, and how 
much of perverseness. ‘To ascertain the de- 
gree of accountability, and decide upon the 
punishment, except so far as the preservation 


i 


opinion has repudiated, they either cease to 
“From this table we learn the gratifying | be enforced, or their execution devolves upon 
fact, that as the number of executions di-| the less virtuous part of the community. Our 
minished, the number of murders diminished | laws in relation to capital punishments, are at 
also, and that even the total abolition of|this time evidently behind the prevailing 
copia! punishments was attended, not with| sentiments of the people in the eastern parts 
an increase, but a decrease of murders. We/|of;Pennsylvania, and present a pressing de- 
feel therefore that the punishment of death | mand for a change. 
may safely be blotted out of the statute book LW. 
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Prom the Boston Courier. | political power in consequence of it, beyond 
Judge Ward on Texas and Slavery. the power possessed and exercised by other |to a system of measures, that will eventually 
5 ; freemen in the non-slaveholding states, was | enable an aspiring minority to rule over them ! 

To the Editor of the Courier : 


SS unequal and unjust, and a fraud upon the|Slavery was abolished in Texas, while it was 
The following is an extract from a letter of | jatter. under the Mexican government, but the con- 


Chief Justice Ward, to a committee of gen-| ‘To the states that existed when the consti-| stitution framed by the power that now go- 
tlemen, on the meeting to be held in Faneuil | tution was adopted, and were parties to it, I| verns that country, in relation to slavery, is 
Hall, on the 25th January, to remonstrate| am disposed to yield all the rights and pri-| worse than the worst feature in the constitu- 
against the annexation of Texas to the vileges that were secured to them by the|tion of the United States. If Texas, with 
Union :— compact, though they were improvidently | her present form of government, should be 
On the 1st of January, I received the letter | accorded to them. The evil of slavery, which | admitted into the Union, in my mind, a revo- 
that you did me the honour to write to me on | then existed in some of the states, was consi-| lution would soon follow ; and then 
the 30th of December. dered a temporary one, and the stipulations|of occupying the high ground that we now 
I am firmly and inflexibly, in all events,| concerning slavery, according to the true in-|do and might maintain, in the view of the 
opposed to the admission of Texas into the | tent and meaning of the parties, were not |nations of the earth, we should be miserable 
Union, with the right or privilege of holding | intended to be perpetual. Was there a man/at home, and the finger of scorn pointed at 
any part of the human race in slavery. That/in the United States who then contemplated jus from abroad. While all the enlightened 
one man should claim a property in another,| that slavery was to be perpetual, or who | and Christian nations of the world are arrayed 
and pretend to have the power of disposing | would have agreed to have made it so? If|against slavery, and are making great efforts 
of him, his wife, and children, and the fruits | there was such a man, he ought to have been|to abolish it, shall the United States, that 
of his labour, at his pleasure, is a doctrine at| made a slave until he had better learned his|claim to be the freest people on earth, and 
which religion, justice, and the feelings of| own rights, and the rights of others. The|the champion of the rights of man, from mo- 
humanity, revolt. On what principles are | making slavery perpetual in our @0untry would | tives of avarice, or any other cause, extend, 
such claims founded? They are founded in| have been abhorred by Mr. Jefferson. maintain, and cherish it? 
power only, and not in right. The right of} It was not contemplated by any of the pa-| While slaveholders claim rights from one 
the strongest is the only principle upon which | triots of that day, in the north or the south, | provision of the constitution, they are un- 
they can be supported; the same right that| who had risked their lives and every thing | willing to be bound by other provisions ; and 
the highway robber asserts at the expense of| dear, in defence of liberty and the rights of|seem to be in a rage, and start from their 
the rights and liberties of his oppressed and| man. Slavery was so detestable and abhor- | seats in a phalanx, whenever allusion is made 
injured victim. This, in modern slavehold-| rent to the feelings of every one, when the|to them. Congress have power, by the con- 
ing cant, may be termed fanaticism ; but, | constitution was framed, that no one dared to stitution, to regulate trade between the seve- 
with men of sound minds and pure moral prin-| name it. Every thing that relates to it in the| ral states, as well as with foreign nations ; 
ciples, they are deemed to be words of truth | constitution, is expressed in the language of|and may rightfully prohibit the sale of human 
and soberness. disguise ; and every provision strongly indi-| beings from one state to another; and this 
The convention between the states, that|/cates a gradual and final extinction of it.| they ought to have done long since. Congress 
existed when the constitution of the United| The right and power secured to congress in | have a right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
States was formed, though some of the terms | the disguised language of the constitution, to|in the District of Columbia, and have power 
of it, in my mind, were improvident, and | impose a duty of ten dollars upon every per-|to abolish slavery, and ought to do it, in the 
against the rights of man, as recognised in the | son whom every state should import before | ten miles square. That congress have power, 
declaration of independence, I am willing to| 1808, and then to prohibit such importation, | by the constitution, to abolish slavery in the 
abide by. In doing this, however, I yield to| evidently show that, in the view of all, an| District of Columbia, the president, with all 
the opinion of some enlightened jurists, whose | end was gradually to be put to slavery in our | his flexibility and desire to conciliate slave- 
opinion I so highly respect as in some degree| country. The prohibiting of the importation | holders, admits. That which Maryland and 
to doubt my own. My first impression was,| of slaves after 1808, certainly was not ie. |v agee could have done before they ceded 
that a stipulation for the toleration of slavery, | tended to encourage the breeding of them at/the territory of which the district is com- 
and the sending back to servitude fellow-be-| home, or the domestic manufacture of them.| posed, congress can do since the cession was 
ings who had committed no offence, but|'To extend and perpetuate slavery in ourcoun-|made. That Virginia and Maryland could 
merely escaped from slavery, by a people | try is the invention of modern apostacy. have abolished slavery, no one will deny. 
whom God, in his justice, mercy, and good-| By the provisions of the constitution, one | Congress, after the cession, succeeded to all 
ness, had just delivered from the evils of sla-| free white person in a slaveholding state, who|their powers, and can rightfully exercise 
very, was immoral, and against the laws of| owns one hundred slaves, which he calls his|them. ‘To see human beings in chains driven 
that God who had so delivered us; and incon-| property, has as much political power (on|to market, under the windows of congress 
sistent with the principles recognised in the | account of his slaves) as sixty white freemen) hall, like unruly beasts, is a painful sight, 
constitution itself; and of course void. In| in a non-slaveholding state, who own twice as|and ought not to be endured. It is a sight 
this, however, as I have before said, I am| many oxen and horses, which they rightfully | that I have often witnessed. 
willing to bow to the opinion of others, who} call their property. And the votes given by| Whenever it is asserted in congress hall 
are honest and intelligent. slaveholders, on account of their slaves, go-| by the friends of liberty and the rights of 
The patriots and honourable men, who/| vern the country and perpetuate slavery, to| man, that congress have the power to abolish 
agreed to the stipulations and provisions in| the disgrace of our nation. One man in a| slavery in the District of Columbia, the mem- 
the compact, intended that they should be/|slaveholding state, often has as much political | bers from the slaveholding states threaten to 
faithfully and fairly executed, and that they | power as the whole inhabitants of one of our! withdraw from the hall and dissolve the 
and their descendants should be bound by | towns in the country. Can this be right? If} Union. Effrontery and assumption of this 
them. But being in derogation of natural | it can be defended on the ground of compact, | kind, is too often exhibited by the represen- 
rights, they ought not to be extended a single | shall this right be extended to the vast region | tatives of slaveholding states, and too often 
iota. of Texas, and the boundless territories of the | submitted to with tameness, by many lovers 
No state admitted into the Union after the| United States ? Surely not ; and it ought not | of the rights of man and friends of the Union. 
constitution was adopted, could derive any | to be submitted to inany event. The political| But every thing has its “hitherto;” and a 
right from those stipulations, and ought not! power which such an arrangement would give | disposition to accommodate and conciliate 
to have been admitted without disclaiming|the slaveholding states, would soon enable | may cease to be avirtue. Assumption, how- 








» instead 


























them. The admission of new states into the | them to effect an alteration of the constitution, | ever bold and obtrusive, ought to be met with 


and govern the country. equal boldness. 
Are the great — majority 
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Union with the right of holding slaves, and 
possessing and exercising an extraordinary 





“ What is the value of the Union?’ is a 
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question that has been asked, not with those 
impressions which its graveness and great- 
ness, in my mind, deserve. To the non- 
slaveholding states, the Union is very, very 
important; but to the slaveholding states, it 
is doubly so. Divide the United States into 
non-slaveholding and slaveholding states, and 
suppose a war take place between Mexico, or 
any other power, and the southern section of 
the present United States, and a servile war 
follow, as it would of course, and all the hor- 
rors of a second St. Domingo would probably 
rise to view. But even Union ought not to 
be purchased at the expense of fundamental 
and righteous principles, and the eternal fit- 
ness of things. 

I feel for the situation of our southern bre- 
thren, and am not disposed to adopt any mea- 








THE FRIEND. 





Christian mother, in the reflection that his 
soul is equally the object of redeeming love 
with that of her more favoured one, and as 
innocent perhaps as those of the babes whom 
the Saviour condescended to bless; surely, 
the tasking and oppression of helpless infancy 
is a dreadful aggravation of cruelty, and must 
be an abomination in the sight of Him whose 
tender mercies are over all his works. Many 
of the masters no doubt are brutal and de- 
graded men, and exercise their power with 
capricious tyranny; let us then no longer 
listen with indifference to the plaintive cry of 
these children of sorrow, or waste our sensi- 
bility in mere expression, but at least seek 
out some means of mitigating the abuses of 
this system, if it cannot be entirely abolished. 
It has been subject to some regulations, but 


sures in relation to the abolition of slavery, | they have not been enforced ; the sweep-mas- 
that will be inconsistent with their safety ;|ter ought to be prohibited from taking ap- 
but to pursue a course that will extend and | prentices under a competent age, and if they 
increase the evils of slavery, and make itjare not able to provide sufficient food and 
perpetual in our country, was not intended by | clothing, thei necessities should be supplied 
those who framed and adopted the constitution | from other resources, and some plan adopted 
of the United States, and is inadmissible in| by which even the poor sweep boy might 
all events. Let any wise and just measures |drink at that stream of knowledge which is 
be adopted, that will finally extinguish sla- | flowing so freely to the remotest portions of | 
very in our country, and I shall heartily con-|the intellectual creation. ‘These few hints 


nothing to do, but to die, when the Lord 
visited me. The Lord was pleased to assure 
me I should not go down into the pit, with 
the wicked; but should have a mansion ac- 
cording to his good pleasure, in his holy 
habitation ; through the knowledge of which, 
I was left in a quiet state, out of the feeling 
of the sting of death, not having the least 
desire to live, though I did not witness any 
measure of triumph and joy; yet I could 
often say, it is enough, in that I am still, and 
have net a thought, day nor night, of any 
thing that is to be done, in preparation to my 
going hence. But after fourteen days’ illness 
at Edmonton, my fever greatly abated, and 
in a month’s time [I] came from thence to 
London, in some degree of strength. After 
seven weeks’ time there, the Lord brought 
me home again to my own house. I was 
smitten that night with sickness, of which I 
remain weak and low in flesh to this day; in 
which morning, it springs in my heart, to 
express something of the dealings of the 
Lord with me, in my present exercises of 
sickness. On the 27th of the fourth month, 
(in the morning) as I was waiting on the 
Lord, with some of my family, I found an in- 
clining in my mind, to mention the continu- 


cur in them, though at my advanced age, by |are offered for “ The Friend,” in the hope|ance of my illness to this day; which from 


the laws of probability, I shall not live to| that an abler advocate may take up the cause. 


enjoy the pleasure of seeing them fully exe- 
cuted. But any system, the effect of which | 
will be to extend and increase the evils * 
slavery, and make it perpetual in our country, | 
ought to be resisted in all events. 

Foreigners, who read our declaration of | 


H. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. 
(Concluded from page 157.) 


independence, and the constitution and billsof| “ This far I writ before I went to Edmon- 
rights of the states that composed the United |ton [where the younger children were at 
States during the war of the revolution, may | school] ; which was in the sixth month, 1680. 
make the American people say, while slavery | And as if I were to go thither on purpose to 
is supported by law in our country, what | put all the foregoing things in practice, and 
Prior made Solomon say—‘ They quote my | to be proved by the Lord, (according to what 


proverbs, to confute my life.” 


For ‘** The Friend.” 
A WORD FOR THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
It is time that the attention of the humane, 
and perhaps more especially that of the friends 
of the African, was effectually directed to- 
wards a class of this oppressed people, whose 





I have before written,) and to be exercised by 
him in all things, that were in my view, 
when I set my house in order (as if I were to 
return no more) in all kinds of particulars, 
it pleased the Lord, in a week’s time after 
my coming there, to visit me with a violent 
burning fever, beyond what I had ever felt 
since I was born. 

** T was looked upon, by most persons, as not 


wrongs and sufferings have been long appeal- | likely to recover, especially by the physician. 
ing to our sympathies for redress; but, alas! |{ had scarce time in all this illness, to have 
(and it is a disgrace to a Christian and phi-|took one quarter of an hour, towards the 
lanthropic community) they have hitherto | settling of my affairs, if they had been then 


appealed in vain. 
engaged in pleading the righteous cause of 
the poor bondman at a distance, pass unheed- 
ing the little suppliant at our own doors; 
for surely no one can mark the wo-begone 
aspect, the tear-stained cheek, the meagre, 


and not feel that he too is the slave of a petty 


Let us not, whilst nobly | to do. 


But such was the eminent kindness 
and mercy of the Lord to me, as to put it 
into my heart, to consider, that it might be l 
might never return home again, as it was 
with my dear husband; and so, that I might 
wait on the Lord in my sickness, and lay 


i 





| 





ward concerns. 





nalf-clothed form of the littlechimney sweeper, | down this body, without distractions in out- 


tyrant. Many a heart has ached to see his| ‘Those memorable dealings of the Lord 
_ feeble infantile limbs tasked with toils and|with me, 1 now recount the 3d day of the 
burdens, tod severe for adult age; and many 'second month, 1681, in a thankful, humble 
a tender mother, as she has compared the lot | sense of his mercy ; being in my bed, unre- 
of these wretched little outcasts with that of covered of the forementioned illness; being 
her own happy cherished boy, has felt the |eight months since. And now, it is upon my 
tear of pity rise, and her heart has revolted | heart in the holy fear of the Lord, to declare 
from the thought of his hardships; aud there | to you, my dear children, of what great ser- 
is yet a stronger claim on her feelings as a jwice it was to me, in mygiekness, that I had 
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the time of my being first visited as before, 
wants not many weeks of a year; in all 
which time, such was the goodness of the 
Lord to me, that as it was said of Job, ‘in 
all this he sinned not, nor charged God fool- 
ishly,’ so may I say, (through the presence 
of his power with me,) in all this time I have 
not felt a murmuring, complaining mind, but 
this hath been my constant frame. It is well 
I have no grievous thing to undergo (except- 
ing these late sore fits of the stone, which 
have been full of anguish and misery) and 
the Lord hath graciously stopped my desires 
after every pleasant thing: and I have not 
been uneasy in this long confinement ; for the 
most part to my bed, and to this present day, 
to my chamber, where I had very little com- 
fort, through sleep or pleasantness of food, or 
any thing of that kind; nay, further I have 
not found in my heart, to ask of the Lord, to 
be restored to my former health and strength; 
that I might have the pleasantness of my 
natural sleep; nor eating my food with ac- 
ceptation to my palate; nor to go abroad in 
the air to take a view of the beautiful crea- 
tion. But all that I have desired during this 
long exercise, in reference to my present con- 
dition, has been ease in the late fits of the 
stone.” ‘ Saving in these fits, I have not 
asked any thing of the Lord, concerning life, 
or health, but rather felt a pleasantness in 
being barred from that which is acceptable 
to all my senses; because therein I have been 
near to the Lord, I have waited upon him 
with less distraction, than in my health, and 
have many times said within myself, ‘ Oh! 
this is very sweet and easy; he makes my 
bed in my sickness, and holds my eyes 
waking, to converse with him; death hath 
been many times before me, in which I have 
rather embraced it than shrunk from it, but 
have for the most part found a kind of yield- 
ing in my spirit to die; like as it was said, 
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‘He yielded up the ghost.’ I have, all my 
days, had a great sense of death (as I may 
say) till I came to be settled in the truth, 
and be in subjection to the fear of it; but 
now, the fear of death, that is, the stake after 
death, is at present removed. But there re- 
maineth still, a deep sense of the passage, 
how strait, hard,sand difficult it is; [even] 
many times, to those on whom the second 
death hath no power; as it was with the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who felt such a season as 
made him cry out, ‘My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me! ” 

Mary Penington did not recover from this 
sickness, but not long after writing the above, 
entered into that rest she had so much desired. 

This document is not to be considered as a 
full exposition of her religious faith. She 
dwells in it almost exclusively upon that doc- 
trine, the perceptible influence of the Holy 


maxims of the gospel; and indeed it is not 
possible to give a more just, a more genuine, 
and a more perfect idea of a Christian, than 
that which is exhibited to us in this passage, 
if any man will come after me ; that. is, who- 


him as his pattern, and conform to the copy 
that I have given him, trace my footsteps, 
and walk as I walked, be content to meet 
with the same treatment from the world that 
I met with from it, suffer as I have done, be 


ever will own me as his Master and Teacher, | animated and influenced by the same spirit 
and become my disciple, I shall acquaint him | that I was, practise the same virtues that I 
before hand with what he must indispensably | did, have the same gracious dispositions and 
resolve todo. The first and great lesson [| inclinations that I had, while | tabernacled in 
set before him, and which he must effectually | mortal flesh. And now from this brief ac- 
learn and practise, is this: let him deny him-| count of the import of these words, is it not 
self ; that is, he must renounce and despise, | plain enough, that they contain the very mar- 
forsake and hate all that is vicious and de-| row and substance of the doctrine of the gos- 
praved in him, though never so dear and/| pel, as it is practical? And is it not very rea- 
valuable in his eyes, all the lusts and pas-/| sonable, that since this is the first lesson that 
sions, the appetites and inclinations of his old| our Lord obliged his disciples to learn, the 
man, all his own wisdom and strength, and| youth should be very early acquainted with 
all the false appearances of religion, righte- | it? 

ousness and virtue, that are merely the pro-| That summary of the law and the prophets, 
ducts of his own lapsed faculties and activity,| Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all 


Spirit, from the want of the knowledge of} without the intervention of the operations of| thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 


which she had passed through so much suf- 
fering. As the traveller who has escaped 
from some thirsty region where he had nearly 


Divine grace. In a word, all that naturally | thy mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbour 
| issue from his own heart, as itgis originally | as thyself, | recommend to be with the greatest 
poiluted and impure, darkened and weakened, | care and diligence that is possible inculcated 


perished, speaks only of the refreshing springs | ignorant and foolish, which certainly is so|on the youth, as being the great design of all 
which restored his sinking frame; so she) corrupt a source that nothing can come from | religion, as that wherein all the other duties 
speaks chiefly of that spring of life, the/it but what ought to be the object of hatred|do centre and terminate, and that which is 
streams whereof make glad the people of| and contempt, and can merit no other treat-| the very soul, and life, and beauty of them, 
God,—so little known to the dry profession| ment but crucifixion and death. Take up) which puts a value on them, and without 
from which she had escaped, and after which | his cross daily ; that is, resolutely and cheer-| which they cannot be acceptable. All the 
her soul had so long thirsted. | fully embrace all those means that can con- | advantages that the gospel furnishes us with, 
She appears, however, to have experienced | tribute to root out and destroy our vicious ought to be made use of, in order to engage 
that thorough change of heart, and submission | and depraved inclinations, and crucify the young hearts to pursue and aspire with all the 
to the will of her Divine Master, bestowed | flesh, with all its affections and lusts. Now | ardency imaginable after the love of God, and 
upon the true believer only ; and her husband, | among these means are reckoned not only | of all his rational creatures in him, and for 
to whom she was so closely united in the|those outward tribulations and calamities, his sake. Now under this blessed dispensa- 
bonds of Christian fellowship, has left us suf-| which the blessed God in his wise providence tion, the great precept of love to God and 
ficient evidence, in the character of many of| shall think fit to dispense ; but also, and espe- | man, is reinforced with a great many new 
the writings put forth by him, during his life,| cially those internal and daily strugglings| endearments and motives; such as, the sur- 
that they were full in the faith of the gospel| which we have with our corruptions, those) prising manifestations of the love and good 
of their crucified Lord. | continual resistances and oppositions that we will of God in the redemption of the world ; 
By a memorandum at the foot of this| must make against the attempts and efforts the condescension and sufferings, the melting 
manuscript, the copy from which this was) of the old man, those resolute controllings of charity and compassions of the Son of God, 
taken appears to have been made by our late | the first appearances of our passions, those | the graces, assistances, and consolations of 
respected fellow citizen Edward Penington, | generous refusals to comply with the violent the Holy Spirit, the publications of pardon 
in the year 1781. cravings of our inordinate appetites, those and reconciliation, and the promises of eternal 
een | Vigorous and stubborn endeavours to break life; all which, when seriously considered, 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A. 


(Continued from page 160.) 


| the force, and to turn the tide and current of | ought inviolably to oblige us, both to make 


our inveterate habits, those constant watch- | 


ings in order to discover the temptations of 


Satan, to defeat his artifices, and to reject his | 


all the returns of love to God that are possible 
_for us, and to imitate in our carriages towards 
man, the methods of mercifulness and conde- 


cunning and sly insinuations. And, moreover, | scension, of benignity and good will, that are 
The next point I mention is, that great and | all those desolations of soul, that we meet | exemplified to us in the gospel dispensation. 


fundamental lesson of our religion, the learn-| with in the course of our spiritual warfare,| And when we understand that God was in 
ing and practising whereof is so essential to} those bitter and piercing reflections that are| Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
our being Christians that it is in vain for us| suggested to us, those uneasy and disquieting |that he hath commanded the offers of his 
to pretend to be of that number, while we| impressions that are made on our minds, un-| grace and pardon to be published to every 
are strangers to it. What I aim at is set) der the view and sense of sin, and feeling the creature, and that he hath so solemnly pro- 
down in that noted passage of the gospel :| power and workings of the old man; all these | tested, that he is not willing that any of the 
If any man will come after me, let him deny| we must undergo with courage and patience, | children of men should perish, but that all 
himself, and take up his cross daily and fol-|as making a part, and a principal part too, of should come to the knowledge of the truth, 
low me. ‘These are the memorable words ofthe cross. And therefore, as a very good | repent and be saved; how can we find it in 
our blessed Jesus, wherein he declares what | man writes in an excellent book, “ They err, | our hearts to shut out any from the influences 
the terms are, which all that would become |and that very grossly, who imagine that there | of our charity, or confine the bowels of our 
his followers, and inherit the glorious privi-|is no other cross but worldly tribulations and | mercies to a few? When we learn that our 
leges that he hath merited for them, must re-| calamities; being ignorant, that internal peni-| dear Redeemer forgave his very enemies, and 
solve to accept of and conform unto. They | tence, and the mortification of the flesh, are|hath commanded us to love ours, how dare 
are so punctually recorded by the evangelists, | that true cross which, after the example of| we pretend to be his disciples, when we nei- 
and so often inculcated, sometimes in the very | Christ, we are obliged daily to bear.”* And|ther imitate his example, nor obey his pre- 
same expressions and at other times in equiva-| follow me ; that is, he must set me before | cept in this great and capital particular? But 
lent terms, that doubtless they considered yet further, now under the gospel, the ne- 
them as containing one of the most essential |cessity of having the divine grace of love 
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* Arndius de vero Christianismo, lib. i. cap. iv. 
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imprinted in our souls, and of vigorously exer- | may be separated from one another in our 
cising it both towards God and man, is more | practice; certainly to entertain such a thought 
fully asserted : our Lord, we see, recommends | were grossly to impose on ourselves ; for there 
it as the sum and substance of the law and the | is such a strict and necessary union between 
prophets, and in effect all other duties are but | these two, that where the one is, there the 
different appearances of love; and without | other is also; and where the one is not, there 
that it animate and breathe in them, they are|the other cannot be. And hence it is, that 
but poor and lean performances, empty and | St. John makes them mutual evidences of one 
useless shows of religion. And as love is the| another. The love of our fellow men and 
fulfilling of the law, so it filleth almost every | Christians he establishes as a certain mark 
page of the gospel, and all the writings of| whereby to determine, whether one truly 
the apostles ; as one well observes, that when | loves God; If we love one another, God dwell- 
they speak of faith, it is of none other faith | eth in us, and his love is perfected in us. So 
than that which worketh by love. The holy | that if any should pretend to have a great 
Jesus hath established it as a motto and cog-| love to God, and a mighty zeal for his glory 
nizance, the badge and character of his disci-| and honour, his interests and cause, and in 
ples: A new commandment, saith he, I give|the mean time betray ill-nature and spite, 
unto you, that ye love one another, as I have|hatred and resentment against his fellow- 
loved you, that ye also love one another. By| creatures and brethren, he deceives himself: 
this shall all men know, that ye are my disci-| for as the same apostle assures us, If a man 
ples, if ye have love one to another. This he| say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
repeats again and again, and urges on all his|a liar. And on the other hand, if we would 
disciples, with such a warmth and concern, | know whetherwe love our brethren sincerely 
as sufficiently evinces how vastly important|or no, the surest way, he tells us, to be re- 
it is, and what great weight it bears in the|solved of this, is by knowing or examining 
Christian religion. And to engage them the| whether we truly love God; By this we know, 
more to notice and obey it, he commends it/| saith he, that we love the children of God, when 
to them as his own commandment. This is| we love God, and keep his commandments. 
my commandment, that ye love one another as| ‘That which holy souls chiefly love in the 
I have loved you. | creatures, is God appearing to them in the 
St. Paul, after that he had exhorted his| beautiful reflection of his own infinite excel- 
Colossians to the practice of a great many |lences. As he loves those most who do most 
excellent graces, recommends love to them,| perfectly resemble him, so also do they. And 
as the crown and glory, and perfection of all;| as though his tender mercies are over all his 
and ebove these things, saith he, put on charity, | works ; yet his secrets, his peculiar communi- 
whicn is the bond of perfectness. This is it| cations, are with the righteous, and with them 
which accomplishes and illuminates, and gives | that fear him. Accordingly their love keeps 
the final and perfecting stroke to all other vir- | the same measures ; for though they are ready 
tues. And elsewhere he assures us, that to do good unto all men, yet they have pecu- 
though we could deliver ourselves with all | liar tenderness for those of the household of 
the advantages of angelic eloquence, though | faith. As he, when his creatures turn away 
we had the gift of foretelling future events, | from him, and sin, doth out of his great love 
and could fathom the depths of all mysteries; | to them use all possible endeavours to reclaim 
though we were master of all the subtilties of | them, so likewise their love pushes them to 
the sciences, and had faith to a degree that} do the same. And, indeed, one of the highest 
were miraculous; though we did exhaust our! and most genuine expressions of charity to 
goods in alms deeds, and expose our bodies | our neighbour is, to do all that is possible for 
to the rudest treatments for the sake of reli-| us to recover him from his fall, and to bring 
gion, yet if we were destitute of the divine | him back to the love of God ; and as his love 
grace of love, we are nothing in the account| inclines him to be merciful and patient, and 
of God. In the mean time, I cannot omit} slow to anger, condescending and ready to 
taking notice of that remarkable passage of | forgive; so theirs also is of the same genus, 
St. John: God is love, and he that dwelleth | and disposes them to transcribe the copy that 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.| his love sets before them. They put on bowels 
From that idea which he here gives of the | of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
divine nature, telling us that God is love, it| ness and long-suffering, they forbear and for- 
manifestly appears how indispensably neces-| give one another. And thus as to all other 
sary it is, that our souls be beautified with) instances of love, they are followers of God 
the excellent ornament of love; because while | as dear children ; for that pure flame which 
we are void of it, we are absolutely incapable | their heavenly Father hath kindled in their 
of the beatific fruition of God, or of having) hearts, first mounts up to himself, and then 
communion with him: it is only those who/in him and for his sake, extends itself to the 
dwell in love, that is, to whom love is, as it| creatures, in a just conformity to that love 
were, their very element, who live, and/ which himself exerciseth towards them. 
breathe, and walk in it, and in whom it lodges | 
as the habitual and prevailing temper and dis- | 
position of their souls; who dwell in God, = 
and God in them, that is, are admitted to a 
near and intimate access unto God, and to| The editor of a New Jersey paper aye that not the 
pariake immodintely in his light and joys. |W9f an Indian was dettoyet in aking nomenon 
But we must take great care that we do |}, regular purchase, and the Indians have handed this 
not imagine that the love of God and of man, 





(To be continued.) 


fact down to their children. 








For “ The Friend.” 
Richard Henry Lee on Slavery. 
The following extract from a sketch of the 


life of Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, shows 
the sentiments of that distinguished man, on 
the momentous question of negro slavery. 
The contrast between coJntries employing 
free labour, and those depending on the forced 
and unrequited services of African bondsmen, 
which he has briefly but strikingly drawn, 
holds good to the present hour, with a vast 
increase, however, in favour of the former, 
and to the disadvantage of the latter. Even 
if the doctrines of our holy religion did not 
denounce slavery as a great moral evil, op- 
posed in all its features to that cardinal pre- 
cept of the gospel, “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
unto them ;” the sterile and depopulated lands 
where this detested system exists, bear upon 
their barren front the legible inscription, 
“ Slavery has been our ruin”—declare in a 
language not to be misunderstood, that every 
principle of sound, moral, and political eco- 
nomy, call for the utter demolition of the 
rotten and pestilential fabric. 


His biographer says; “ The first debate 


[in the house of burgesses of Virginia] in 
which he distinguished himself, was on the 
subject of slavery. The motion was, ‘to lay 
so heavy a duty on the importation of slaves 
as effectually to stop that disgraceful traffic.’ 
Lee supported the motion. ‘The following is 
an extract from his speech on the occasion. 
‘As the consequences of the determination 
which we must make in the subject of this 
day’s debate, will great!y affect posterity as 
well as ourselves, it surely merits our most 
serious attention. 


“<«If this attention be bestowed it will ap- 


pear, both from reason and experience, that 
the importation of slaves into this colony has 


been, and will be, attended with effects dan- 
gerous to our political and moral interests. 
When it is observed, that some of our neigh- 
bouring colonies, though much later than 
ourselves in point of settlement, are now far 
before us in improvement, to what can we 
attribute this strange but unhappy truth? 
The reason seems to be this, that with their 
whites they import arts and agriculture, 
while we with our blacks, exclude both. 
Nature has not particularly favoured them 
with superior fertility of soil, nor do they 
enjoy more of the sun’s cheering influence, 
yet greatly have they outstripped us. 

“* Were not this sufficient, let us reflect 
on our dangerous vicinity toa powerful neigh- 
bour, and that slaves, from the nature of their 
situation, can never feel an interest in our 
cause ; because they see us enjoying every 
privilege and luxury, and find security establish - 
ed, not for them, but for others ; and because 
they observe their masters in possession of 
liberty which is denied to them, they and 
their posterity being subject, for ever, to the 
most abject and mortifying slavery. Such 
people must be natural enemies, and conse- 
quently their increase dangerous to the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

“<This reasoning we find verified in the 
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Grecian and Roman histories; some of the} On the 30th of 3d mo., he was thought to| planted a century ago, upon the finest emi- 
greatest convulsions there recorded, being| be dying; but reviving a little, he said to|nence in this vast enclosure, and which is now 
occasioned by the insurrections of their slaves. | his attendant: “ Mary, dost thou remember about four feet in diameter. The green houses, 
Insomuch, says a Roman historian, that) my saying some time since that I have ecarn-| scattered here and there, are very spacious, 
Sicily was more cruelly laid waste by the war/estly desired, if consistent with the divine | and in their construction display all the airi- 
with the slaves, than by that with the Car-| will, that before a change came, a brighter|ness and neatness of French taste, in this 
thaginians. The continuance of this slavish | evidence might be permitted !—It is granted | kind of fairy architecture. I need not say, 
policy at Rome, so much increased the num-| now.” Some of his near relations entering|that enriched by the contributions of four 
ber of slaves, that the Romans were obliged | the room, with a smile of unutterable joy, he | continents and a thousand islands, they are 
to make for their government laws so severe, | said to them—“ Farewell—going tc my God | full of beauty and full of odours. 
that the bare recital of them is shocking to| and Saviour.” A violent and affecting heav-| Beasts and birds are there, from every 
human nature.’ ” | ing of the chest immediately took place ; but| clime, enjoying all the liberty that their safe 
How amply has this last observation of this |in the evening when he was a little revived,| keeping will possibly allow, in aviaries and 
liberal and enlightened statesman been ful-|he remarked, that he might possibly be) pools, and verdant lawns, and various enclo- 

















filled in the case of his native country ! spared a little longer, in order to testify, that | sures, suited to their habits and favourable to 
- |even during that awful struggle, the divine | their health. The black bear of America has 
— arm was underneath. “I have no other re-| his own tree to climb, and the elephant of 

From the Annual Monitor, 1838. 


fuge—I endeavoured to keep my mind in| Bengal his own tank to bathe in. The deer 
Obituary notice of Robert Atkins, Hook Nor-| prayer; but Oh! that conflict: if consistent | have their park, and the buffaloes their pas- 
ton, Oxon, England ;—deceased 4th mo.| with the Divine will, may I be spared under-|ture. But I could not help pitying those 
1837, aged 37. oing it again. Lord! if it be thy will, that | noble prisoners, the eagle from North Ame- 
In 1835, this dear friend lost his wife, of | i should again pass through it, I desire to| rica, and the condor from the Andes, doomed 
consumption, after a protracted illness, and of | submit; but if it be thy will, spare me—)to breathe so dense an atmosphere, and for- 
whom there is a Memoir in the Annual Mo-| Spare me, O Lord!” |bidden to seek those upper regions where 
nitor for 1836. His own health had been| In the course of the day he was easier—| their native home is, and to which, could they 
delicate for some years previous to his wife’s| but on the ensuing morning, the cold dews of | but regain their liberty, their strong pinions 
decease ; but subsequently he appeared to de-| death came over him, and the last struggles| would so soon restore them. 
rive some benefit from travelling. In the/of nature increased. “Oh!” he said, “it| There are several large and magnificent 
latter part of 1836, his complaint assumed a| must be death”—and afterwards in a low| buildings in the Garden of Plants, containing 
more decidedly consumptive character, and| voice; ‘“ Lord, enable me to bear every|! know not how many balls, galleries, mu- 
in the early part of the present year, his|thing”—* Lord, I desire to submit.”—* O)|seums and lecture rooms. Having spent as 
strength rapidly declined. He was fully | Lord !—give me patience—O Lord !—support| much time as you can spare, in surveying 
aware of his situation, and at times spoke of | me to the end.” During the night, the con-| the grounds, admiring the flower gardens and 
the approaching change. During a state of flict was severe ; yet he frequently said: ‘“ I) green-house exotics, threading the mazes, and 
comparative health, he had evinced his love|am comfortable.” At 9 o’clock on the fol-| looking at the birds and animals, you present 
and fervent desire to serve the Lord his God, | lowing morning, his happy spirit was released | your passport, register your name, and all the 
and to walk humbly and uprightly before | from the shackles of mortality ; and, we re-| doors are at once thrown open, with a hearty 
him ; though in a retired walk of life. When/verently trust, permitted to enter the man-|welcome. And here I venture to say, that 
the solemn summons came, he was enabled|sions above; ascribing honour and glory, | whatever descriptions you may have read, or 
to confide in his God and Saviour; commit-| thanksgiving and praise to the Lord God and| whatever catalogues you may have seen, of 
ting himself into His hands whether for life|the Lamb—to Him who loved them, and | these vast collections in all the departments 
or death; remarking that he did not feel a | washed them from their sins in his own) of natural history, you will say that “ the 
state of triumph or joy, but perfect peace. | blood. | half was not told you.” If you could spend 











He spoke of the mercy of such an illness, | = | days and weeks in traversing the garden and 
as a time of preparation and of weaning from | . looking at the animal and vegetable curiosi- 
the world; and his countenance denoted a} CAROEN GF PLANTS, PAR. 


| ties with which it is so richly stored, months 
mind full of peace and resignation. On one | From Humphrey's Tour published in the New York Observer-| and years would be insufficient to examine 


occasion, he said: “I have endeavoured to} Rode out with my friend in the omnibus,|the infinite variety of objects to which you 
love the Lord, but oh! how great have been | for a few sous, to visit the Garden of Plants.| are now introduced. First, you are invited 
my short comings !—greater and more nume-| These grounds, which are charmingly situ-| to look at a cabinet of minerals and fossils, 
rous than any one has an idea of; it will still ated on the left bank of the Seine, in the | abounding with rare and splendid specimens. 
be necessary to watch even to the end.” “| southeast quarter of the city, have been gra-| In one great gallery you see a vast collection 
am still liable to be tempted.” Again,—/dually enlarged during the last forty years,| of stuffed animals from every land and every 
“ What a comfort it is to have my faculties/ until they now extend over a surface of|clime; in another, all kinds of birds; and in 
clear—I scarcely know what I should have | eighty-four acres. On the Ist of Jan., 1837, | another, all kinds of fish and reptiles, and all 
done, if this had not been the case.” ‘I wish | the Garden of Plants contained about 526,000 | in a state of the finest preservation. Then, 
I could observe the Apostle’s injunction, to| specimens, in the animal, vegetable, and mi-| as you pass on, you next come to the skele- 
be anxious for nothing. I do not refer to my | neral kingdoms. In the gardens, hot houses, | tons of all these, put together and arranged 
future state, but to present little things. I|and conservatories, there are upwards of|with admirable skill and effect. Having spent 
think I have endeavoured to strive after it.” | 10,000 different species of trees and plants.|as much time as you can here, you are next 
As his sufferings increased, he said: “I hope |The grounds are very tastefully laid out into| introduced into’a room, containing a great 
I shall be supported ; but even now, my faith | avenues of tall and majestic trees, intersected | number of human skeletons, from all parts of 
is sometimes very weak. Whata consolation! by fine serpentine walks and labyrinths, and| the world. ‘The next is filled with the finest 
it is, that the sufferings of this present time! skirted by beautiful and tangled shrubbery,| wax and injected preparations, including the 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory | from ali the four quarters of the globe. Here | appearance of two perfect human skeletons, 
that shall be revealed.” “I have earnestly | you find ample room to wander from morning | without a single bone, but consisting entirely 
desired, that if consistent with the divine | till night, and breathe the sweet air, through | of the injected veins and arteries. I had al- 
will, such desertion and conflict as might be| garden after garden, and wilderness after| most forgot to mention, that in one apart- 
permitted during this illness, might come at/| wilderness of plants and flowers, of all the| ment they show you a very great collection 
an early stage of it.” “The clouds ye so| choicest varieties that the world can furnish.|of human heads, wise and foolish, civilised 
much dread,” he continued, “are big with} Weary and sweetly bewildered, you sit down} and savage, with which, if you are a disciple 
mercy.” under a noble cedar of Lebanon, which was|of Dr. Gall, who himself is there among the 
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rest, you will be exceedingly delighted. One 
great hall is filled with an immense collection 
of dried botanical specimens ; and in another, 
you admire Cuvier’s museum of comparative 
anatomy, than which, I believe, there is no 
one more complete and perfect in the world. 
The library is very large, and contains all 
the best works that have ever appeared, with 
the most splendid engravings in every branch 
of natural history. And to crown all, lectures 
are given by the ablest professors in every 
department, during almost the whole year, 
and entirely at the public expense. Students 
and strangers, as well as native Frenchmen, 
may attend as many courses as they please, 
without the smallest charge for instruction ! 


A curious experimental fact has just been 
proved in Belgium. A bar of iron heated to 
a white heat, and exposed rapidly to the action 
of a strong forge bellows, becomes immedi- 
ately so hot that it melts, and the liquefied 
matter is dispersed in the air, where it spar- 


kles like a wire burnt in oxygen. In this; commentary to induce a prompt attention on 
manner, upwards of a pound of metal is dis-| the part of a benevolent public to the an- 
persed. ‘The same effect will also be pro-| nexed appeal. We know of no mode of relief 
duced if the bar, when heated to a white heat, 
be attached to a cord, and turned in water. | gency. 
The iron melts in the same manner, and es- | 


capes in luminous tangents. 


From the New York Observer. 


The Christian’s Estimate of the World. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G. M. PFEFFERHORN. 


1. Can I this world esteem, 

Or here repose my treasure, 
When I alone in thee, 

Dear Jesus, find my pleasure ? 
Thou art my chosen goud, 
Without thee, joy ’s a dream, 
With thee, I need no more,— 
Can I this world esteem ? 


2. This world is as the smoke 
In air full quickly failing ; 
*Tis as the shadow vain 
Of clouds fast onward sailing ; 
All, all soon flits away, 
But Christ abides the same, 
He ’s my enduring Rock,— 
Can I thia world esteem ? 
3. The world their honour seek, 
To earthly great ones bending, 
Nor will at all reflect 
That these to dust are tending : 
I cannot value what 
The world their honour deem, 
But Christ, who never dies ;— 
Can I the world esteem ? 


4. The world make wealth their good, 
Their toil no respite suffers, 
The best reward they hope 
Is treasure in their coffers : 
I know a higher good, 
A treasure that’s supreme,— 
"Tis Jesus,—he is mine ;— 
Can I this world esteem ? 
5. The world feel deep the wound 
If any are despising, 
Or seek to lower them, 
* Upon their ruin rising ; 
But if it please my Lord, 
For him I'll suffer shame, 
In this my glory seek ; 
Can I the world esteem ? 
6. The world to darling lusts 
Admit no curb or measure, 
And heaven madly give, 
The price of guilty pleasure ; 





trine, which led to the late painful secession of many 
from our religious Society. Though called to fill no 
very distinguished rank in the church, his services 
were felt and appreciated by all who knew him. He 
was unassuming and retiring in his manner, yet firm 
and decided in his judgment, and in the discharge of 
what he believed to be his religious duty. Through 
the course of a long life, it may be said of him, that 
his care was to “ live peaceably with all men,” and to 
cultivate this Christian disposition wherever his influ- 
ence could be felt. 

Until within a short time, his life had been one of 
almost uninterrupted good health; recently, however, 
he was attacked with a cancerous affection, which, 
until the past autumn, seemed so far controllable as to 
warrant a hope of its cure. At that time, in a very 
composed and resigned state of mind, he informed his 
afflicted family that he apprehended no permanent 
relief could be obtained, and that he must shortly sink 
under its wasting influence. 

Whilst yet able to mingle occasionally with his 
friends, he several times observed, that he had been 
mercifully privileged to behold the mansion of rest and 
peace, which his Lord and Master had prepared for 
him, if he continued patient under the sufferings 
through which he must pass, 

As the cold of winter increased, the disorder seemed 
to rage with greater violence, confining him to his bed ; 
and frequently affecting his speech. About the first of 
twelfth month, his sufferings became extreme ; and at 
one time, being much exhausted from continued bleed- 
ing, he seemed to all present near his close. In this 
trying moment, he gave the most affectionate counsel ; 
clearly showing that the nearer he approached the final 
rest of his blessed Master, the more tenderly he prized 
the welfare of individuals, and the good of the church ; 
bat said, “ You must not mourn for me, I have nothing 
to do but to wait patiently :” “I have no fear of death, 
I have nothing to fear, if my patience fail not.” 

A few days after this, some of his children from a 
distance coming in, he was much overcome, observ- 
ing ; “ To see egy again in this world, is more than | 
could ask, in the poor state of your health ; but I de- 
sired it, if it could be so.” Noticing their tears of 
mingled sorrow and sympathy for his sufferings, he 
added—* but you have no cause to mourn for me, J am 
only waiting a little while for my release. I see no- 
thing in my way. My place of rest has been shown 
to me, and such as language cannot describe.” En- 
quiring after their children, he asked with evident 
concern, “ Do they join themselves in the popular as- 
sociations of the day?” And being answered in the 
negative, he added : “ I rejoice to hear it. Tell them 
that I am now near seventy-five years old, and I never 
found liberty to throw myself in the way of any of the 


The wretch who scorns restraint 
Will find his friends with them ; 
While, then, I love my God, 

Can I this world esteem ? 


7. Can I this world esteem? 
How soon its honours vanish ! 
These cannot from the brow 
Death's pallid tokens banish; 
Its riches must away, 
Its pleasures end in shame ; 
With me Christ will abide,— 
Can I this world esteem ? 






































8. Can I this world esteem ? 

Christ is my life for ever, 
My wealth, all my estate; 

I rest upon his favour 

* My portion in both worlds, 
My every hope and aim; 
Once more then I would say, 
Can I this world esteem ? 
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We trust there can be no need of extended 


_ better calculated to meet the pressing emer- 


SOUP HOUSE. 


| The Southern Soup Society commenced 
the daily delivery of soup, about six weeks 
ago, from their house back of No. 17 Green’s 
court, above Pine street, and between Fourth 
and Fifth streets. The demand for this 
| wholesome and nutritious food increases with 
the severity of the weather, and the interrup- 
tion of the navigation, and it now forms 
nearly or quite the whole aliment of many 
worthy but destitute families, who but for 
this charity must have suffered from want of 
necessary food. The funds of the society 
being limited, and its expenses increased from 
| the high price of provisions, it throws itself 
ween the liberality of the public, and dona- 





| tions in meat, flour, vegetables, rice, &c. will 
| be gratefully received at the house, and con- 
tributions in money by the treasurer, Horace 
Binney, Jun’r, South Fourth street, Isaiah 
| Hacker, Chesnut street, near Second, Jonah 
| Thomson, Walnut street, or Thomas Evans, 


No. 129, South Third street. 





butors to the Asylum for the relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
|will be held at Friends’ meeting house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 14th of 
| the third month next, at three o’clock, P. m. 


Josern Snowpon, Clerk. 


| A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
| 





WANTED, an apprentice to the Drug 
Business. Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 





Diep, at his residence, in Ferrisburgh, Vermont, 
on the morning of the Ist inst., Timorny Dakin, a 


Friends. 
The different branches of his family constituted a 
considerable part of that particular meeting, and, en- 


removal has left in both a painful void. 
He was amongst the first in this place who mani- 


an 





valued member of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting of 


deared as he was to them by the most tender ties, his | more. 


fested a decided objection to those innovations in doc- 


popular societies of my time, or to attend their lec- 
tures; and it is now a great consolation to me ina 
dying hour; and as I love your children, I desire them 
to keep clear of them all. When I look at the condi- 
tion of many of our younger members in connection 
with this fashionable, worldly, talking spirit of the day, 
I see nothing but a cloud of darkness and death, and 
in it the elements of a whirlwind, that will scatter and 
divide. It is so different from the spirit we profess, 
that if ever those who have been moved by it, come to 
see it clearly as it is, they will find it to be a spirit that 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

Through the whole course of his illness, though un- 
wavering in hope, he manifested no confidence in an’ 
merit of his own. “I am,” said he, “ a poor creature, 
Divine mercy is all.” 

On the morning of his decease, after several hours 
of excruciating suffering, fully sensible that he was 
about to enter on another and better state of being, he 
was heard to say, though in very feeble voice, “ Now, 
let me go—lI long to go, to sit down with Abraham, 
with Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Shortly after this, placing himself as if for resting in 
bed, he quietly passed away without a groan or strug- 
gle, as if falling asleep. Leaving the comforting as- 
surance, that through the mercy of our dear Redeemer, 
his purified spirit has been permitted to enter io 
through the gates into that city, where no unclean 
thing can come, and where sighing and sorrow are no 
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